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Introduction 



Projecting present trends and capabilities into the future, 
conjecturing about educational implications, and proposing sarie re- 
sponses for personnel preparation are realistic and imperative actions 
for those dedicated to improve education through the strengthening of 
school personnel preparation. VJiether one projects to 1984, 2000, or 
some other date, futurism offers valuable insights in assessing present 
programs and pointing preparation programs into desirable directions. 
Further, futurism suggests a process for st^jdying and reacting to pro- 
jected changes. 

Educators have tended to be past and present oriented. This 
is understandable, for they are the official communicators of the cul- 
ture. By definition they are rather conservative,. They tend to be 
part of "the" establishment in attitude if not in fact. Now, change of 
great rapidity and magnitude is forcing educators to look to the future, 
for without such foresight there is a certainty that educational pro- 
grams will rapidly become obsolete. Educators must use futurasm-^-the ' 
projection of present and emerging phenomena and condiiriohs to their 
ultimate conclusion through the use of varied intellectual processes -- 
to keep the schools in the mainstream. Futurism is a tool to be used 
by those responsible for pre- and in-service preparation programs. It 
also is a tool to be learned and used by school personnel themselves in 
planning and conducting learning experiences. 



/ 
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This paper is an exploratory one. Several limitations should 
be noted at once, and some backgrounds for reading provided: 

1. The exact extent, direction, and consequence of future change are 
beyond the realm of exact projection. Changes noted herein are commonly 
mentioned, but it is not within the scope of this paper to present 
corroborating evidence. Indeed it would be presumptuous to speak author- 
itatively concerning the need to study the future scientifically in 
many fields. The verb "will” is commonly used for consistency in style; 
its use is not a dogmatic assertion of fact. The probability of pro- 
jected change is left to the reader. All guesses could be shot full of 
holes by major calamities or changes of direction. 

2. The projections and applications noted herein are not reflections of 
what should or must be. Rather, the projections are wliat appear to be 
likely, given present ideas, information, and conditions. (W[uch of this 
paper is personally disturbing to the writer!) The paper reflects the 
assunqjtion that the schools are servants of the marketplace-- that is, 
they must prepare personnel for the roles and responsibilities in the 
schools. The question of which changes can or should be made requires 

a context larger than this paper. Such a question is too important and 
complex to be included superficially. 

3. The feasibility of ideas presented also is happily avoid(i?d. This 
too would be a major study in itself. No effort has been made to 
develop* a comprehensive, unified proposal on the future; therefore 
there are some gaps and^even worse^ some conflicts in the projections. 

The ideas presented are exploratory and illustrative. 

4. Originality in much of this discussion is open to question. In 
reviewing others' ideas on the future, adapting them, and supplementing 
them, it is difficult to give adequate credit to others. Hopefully, 
plagiarism has been avoided. Many of the ideas in this paper seem to 
have wide circulation, and it would be difficult to ascribe proper 
credits. Parts 2-5 tend to be more original than Part 1, The precise 
organization of the paper appears to be original. 

5. "School personnel" is used in a general sense. The broad focus is 
on instructional personnel who work directly with "students"- -those who 
correspond roughly to present elementary-secondary children and youth. 
Undoubtedly, there will be many future changes in the way in which 
staff and students are organized to carry but their emerging roles and 
responsibilities. 

Hopefully, those responsible for pre- and in-service person- 
nel preparation will extend the projections and refine the processes 
contained in this paper. The pressures for relevance in preparation 
programs are real and reasonable. Resistance to change is strong, and 
historically resistance has tended to block change. The time is here 
for responsible educators to develop both a commitment to reasoned 



change to accommodate new needs and to processes which will be viable in 
implementing sound proposals and screening out poor ones- -"sound” or 
"poor" on the basis o£ carefully conceptualized criteria. 



A Look Toward the Future 



The following pages contain a series of loosely related charts. 
Each analytical chart provides a simple flow from a description of pro- 
jected changes through to illustrative responses in school personnel 
preparation programs. Both analyses and illustrative responses are 
brief and incomplete, in the assumption that the reader is rather well 
versed orf the future and can provide many additional ideas with rela- 
tively little simulation. The basic purpose of this section is to pro- 
vide the beginning of a conceptual firamevjork for adapting preparation 
programs to changes as they occur. This should minimize the historic 
tendency to respond to crisis with crash programs (for eiKample, va.ried 
reactions to Sputnik) . 

Tie charts may be read in a meandering fashion as a stimulant 
to self -defined structure. The general flow in reading should be from 
"1" to "5." Each section, labeled with an arabic number, should be 
read as a block . A sub-section, for example one headed by a small "a" 
in section ** 2” is not necessarily directly related to "a" in "3." 



Synthesis and Discussion 



On first reading it may seem that this paper is primarily 
pessimistic in orientation. Actually, it is neither pessimistic nor 
optimistic. It is pragmatic and implies that the future of democracy 
and the educational means of maintaining democracy as it is didealized 
in Ameri(^ is uncertain and insecure. In a fast-clianging world, it is 
not possible to take anything for granted. 

Rather, it is essential that those who hold certain values 
study the issues, select viable and acceptable alternatives, plot 
effective strategies, implement decisions with due speed, and continu- 
ously assess and revise objectives and processes as needed. With change 
occurring rapidly- -and always in the direction of complexity- -the future 
of any society cannot be left to chance or random experinientav':ion. 
Particularly in American society- -which is the focus of this paper- - 
careful utilization of futurism as a social tool is important. Democ- 
racy is fragile and relatively untested as a way of organizing individ- 
uals- -with guaranteed rights and dignity- -into a viable society. The 
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Transportation Capabilities (Supplemented by Ccnnunications Capabilities) 
1. OVERVIEW 
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democratic society needs all the tools possible for rational decision- 
making. Without such tools, the wishes of the people may become 
whimsical in intent and implementation. What is needed to minimize this 
possibility is an institutionalized process for affectirig needed change 
compatible with the general welfare. This paper suggests several tools 
and capabilities for making this a reality. 

What does the future hold for the American people? What are 
the educational consequences for the future equivalents to elementary 
and secondary schools? What then are logical reactions in school per- 
sonnel preparation programs? Several categories are used below to 
f(x:us attention on t)q)es of changes anticipated and upon their educa- 
tional consequences; then questions are posed for personnel trainers. 



Population Size, Density, and Distribution 

Population increases and concentration into relatively small 
portions of the nation will create problems of great magnitude. In 
this setting education will begin early and continue for a lifetime. 
Maintenance of personal uniqueness vdiile mastering interpersonal skills 
required to make societal contributions will be a major cunricular ob- 
jective. The percentage of relatively young persons --supplemented by 
those who think young- -will produce a present -or lent at ion to education^ 

How can personnel preparation programs --both preservice and 
in- service- -help school personnel develop their own uniqueness and 
maturity, to the point of being able to help others to attain unique 
selves? How can they learn to understand the complexities of a massed 
people and at the same time becane professionals of exceptional compe- 
tence, depth, and breadth? How can school personnel be prepared to 
help pupils to protect their uniqueness while making contributions to 
the solution of complex social challenges? 



Biological Capabilities 

From birth control, to prenatal programning for specific 
capabilities and characteristics, to modifications after birth- -these 
capabilities point to the biological tools man will have to determine 
the kind of creature he will be. The educational implications will be 
great. Traditional blocks to total growth will be preventable and 
correctable, and potentialities can be programmed as desired. 



How can school personnel harmonize their philosophy and 
practice with biological sciences ' potentialities and practices? How 
can personnel be helped to provide vital education for a wide range of 
individual differences? What are the implications of biological capa- 
bilities for modifying pre- and in-service personnel? 
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Human Relationships and Governance 



Value systems will change rapidly in efforts to reflect other 
kinds of changes. The rapidity of cha.nge and its complexity will lead 
increasingly to an elite controlling group for the total society and 
for various professional-specialist groups. Idealized democracy-'the 
town-meeting kind--will disappear as most of the population resigns it- 
self to a benign, materialistic society. Conflict will erupt periodical: 
ly as an expression of built-up hostilities against the elite and of 
separatist movements based on efforts of racial, ethnic, and yalue-seek- 
ing groups to establish some sense of community. Governance in this 
nation and among the nations of the world will continue to be rather 
haphazard and inefficient, considering man’s expertise, and beset by 
national and international equivalents of tribalism. Paradoxically, 
this may provide some protection of uniqueness and a proving ground for 
emerging ideas and processes. Educational values will shift with 
societal values, and education leaders will be under great pressures- - 
often conflicting pressures--to seek prescribed objectives throu^ 
specific processes. These educators will be hard-pressed to respond to 
v^ied groups' efforts to establish a sense of community concurrently 
with nation-building-and-binding efforts. Likewise, stresses will occur 
as the nation attempts to protect the dimity and worth of individuals 
vhile educating its young to live in a kind of world which will stress 
expertise of a few and general acquiescence and pleasure-seeking by the 

many. 



How can school personnel develop value systems which are 
pragmatic and adaptable, yet which are in harmony with democratic valued 
In what ways can school personnel learn to stimulate the attitudes and 
competences required of some c it izen- leader s--A?^arious elites- -and also 
serve all students fairly and well? In what ways can school personnel 
learn to ^.unction as professional guides to student growth and at the 
same time function as educational leaders in the larger society? Can 
school personnel stimulate rational thinking, hard work, and democratic 
values for a sufficient number of persons to hold the society together- - 
a holding action against blatant hedonism and materialism? 



Man's Natural and Technological Resources 

While exploring the ocean depths and the outer limits, man 
will have increasing problems with the earth beyond his doorstep. There, 
the earth will reflect ravages and unwise use. However, iiii[)rovements 
will be made in converting resources through the use of systems approach- 
es to problem solving and decision-making. Cybernetics will push man 
into non-work roles. Unlimited power will enable him to transform his 
life. Transportation and communications capabilities will bind man, 
natural resources, and technological resources together --totally chang- 
ing concepts of economics, politics, community, family, and others. The 



potentialities and complexities will be so extrone that operationally 
an elite will make important decisions and implement them- -either 
directly or indirectly through input into largely impotent legislative 
bodies. A crucial question will be whether an elite can be responsive 
to the general welfare. Education will move toward preparation for ex- 
ploration of the unknowns of all kinds --in all cases requiring technolog- 
ical competences. The humanities v^dll be relegated to a secondary role 
even though they could stir man to seek quality, creative living. 

Through education the non- elite majority will have some opportunity for 
quality living and maintaining a sense of worth and dignity. 

Can school personnel learn those capabilities needed to help 
the young be unique yet socially competent and productive? How can 
school personnel learn to balance instruction between the technical and 
the humanistic? What kind of preparation program could help school per- 
sonnel understand what now is and what could be ? To what extent should 
school personnel learn to teach in a narrow sense and to what extent 
learn to promote learning in the community viiile in varied leadership 
roles? In what ways can school personnel learn to use technological 
tools to extend and enhance staff and student capacities? What philo- 
sophical tools are needed to help school personnel make value judgjnents 
in guiding the young? 

Certain illustrative responses to change have just been made 
relative to preparation programs. A few basic questions will now be 
raised and points made in response. The objective will be to focus on 
personal programs in the context of projected changes. 

1. What behavioral objectives should be developed yid performance 
criteria specified for preparation programs? Tne educational pro- 
grams oT the future will have to be exacting ones to meet the 
needs of the times. The rapidity of change and the consequences 
of decisions are too important to justify laissez faire develop- 
ment of educational objectives, strategies, and assessment and re- 
structuring mechanisms. The preparation program will be highly 
specified behaviorally, and performance criteria will be estab- 
lished to help preparation program staffs to determine when a 
person is ready to pass from one instructional sequence or one 
role level to the next. Demonstrated competence- -in ways which 
range from the highly abstract to applied skills --will be a 
significant factor in life-time progress toward professionalism. 
Sequence in and pacing through the steps in the program will be 
adapted to individual pre- and in-service personnel. Such 
individual programmatic scheduling will be possible through a com- 
puterized matching of objectives, performance criteria, and diag- 
nosis-prescription of individual career paths, problems, and pro- 
gress toward objectives. 

1. What kinds of persons should be recruited and trained for 
future educational role^ Certain characteristics will be crucial 
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and should be sought actively. Absolute competence will be re- 
quired of those with responsibilities for status ^d iiiformal 
leadership roles in many and varied places where instruction 
takes place. High ability will be required of other school per- 
sonnel, especially for those in non- leadership instructional roles 
Other required characteristics will include: adaptability to 

change and imagination in response to it, sensitivity to other ^ 
people and interpersonal skills, high intellectual ability (suita- 
ble for synthesizing and applying many academic fields to ^uca- 
tion), civic competence, and exceptional communications skills. 

All these have been important to this point, but in the future 
only the exceptional will be able to attain an adequate mix of 
knowledge, understanding, skill, interpersonal relations, communi- 
ty leadership, and so forth. Scholar, practitioner, group leader, 
tutor, learning diagnostician- -these and additional labels illus- 
trate the varied, complex roles of future school personnel. 

3. What personal -social -physical deficie ncies and limitations 
should be r^ediated? As noted in ”1" above, caretui diagnos is 
will be made to determine individual, pre- and in-service school 
personnel’s compatibility with behavioral objectives for thorn. 
Passing from one prescribed instructional unit ("module”) to 
another will require ronedial steps in some instances (for example, 
speech correction) . Significant personality and emotional pro- 
blems will be treated. Health problans will be solved. Drugs and 
chemicals will be used for medical treatment of physical, mental, 
and emotional problems. In some instances --where significant to 
roles- -transplants and body repair will be conducted. In recogni- 
tion of educational personnel's crucial role, the nation will make 
every effort to remediate where necessary to create a fully func- 
tional, healthy, and wholesome person. Such persons also will 
receive various treatments to accentuate their assets. 



4. What intellectual competencies sho uld be developed, and what 
knowledge should be learned? The ability to utilize many modes of 
I inquiry will be essential for school personnel. More than ability 

to memorize facts will be necessary. School personnel will have 

I to synthesize, interpret, and apply the contributions gleaned from 

many fields. A major task will be to help students to develop 
comparable skills. In times of specialization, syntheses of many 
fields will be most important. No person can become a master of 
all modes of inquiry; therefore, viable coalitions of professionals 
and experts will be imperative. Capability to secure data, inter- 
pretations, and consultation will be established. A compatible 
system of securing, processing, storing, and retrieving information 
fran all major fields will be developed. This system will reach 
into the whole world. School personnel will be required to learn 
I much from many fields and to function within the larger societal 

I structure for using the knowledge, insights, and skills of many 

I" disciplines . 
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5. What values should school personnel hold and what related 
traits should they exhioit? Democratic values generate both ob - 
jec^ves and processes , all of which will be severely tested in 
the future. Objectives such as individual dignity and worth will 
be difficult to attain under conditions which require elitist 
/ status derived from specified training, definite experiences, and 
f demonstrated competences. Further, such objectives will be diffi- 
cult to attain viien men’s economic productivity wiull be limited to 
a few professionals and technicians who make decisions and convert 
them into cybernetic processes. Historic processes for attaining 
donocratic objectives will be largely incompatible with the forces 
of complex and rapid change. Orderly and extended debate, in- 
volvement of those affected by decisions, and popular selection of 
rulers without technical or competency criteria- -these and other 
aspects of the democratic processes will be inccmpatible with 
elitism. A hopeful note is in order; it would be possible to use 
existing technology to involve tens of millions of people in 
certain non- technical aspects of decisions. They could decide on 
broad objectives and strategies and leave technical implementation 
to the experts. Likewise, legislators could make certain kinds of 
decisions. Certain questions persist: Will enough of the p^ula- 

tion care about such involvement as long as hedonistic pursuits 
are available? After experts have studied issues and alternatives 
--in effect decided what decisions the people could and should 
make- -will there be much real democratic decision-making left? 

Will the elite manipulate the general populace so effectively that 
democratic practice will die of disuse? In this kind of unclear 
context, it is difficult to project the values needed by future 
school personnel. It appears likely that d^ocratic values will 
continue to be legitimized and verbalized in the United States. 
Therefore, school personnel should have a coiimitment to democratic 
values. Care will be required in recruiting, preparing, and re- 
taining persons who have adequate self-concepts, maturity, empathy 
for and sensitivity to others, and competences necessary to help 
students to attain their fullest potentialities. These traits 
will need nurture in lifelong preparation. Democratic processes 
will be so fragile that only exceptional school personnel will be 
able to help students to become competent yet humanist citizens. 
Perhaps coiitpetency is the appropriate closing emphasis for this 
section. 1? donocracy is to survive, school personnel, students, 
and general citizens must demonstrate competence of all kinds. 
Denbcracy will be tolerated only if technological competence is a 
demonstrated product. School personnel will be challenged to 
"produce" students who are unique, effective in democratic pro- 
cesses, knowledgeable in a number of disciplines and technologies, 
and skilled in applying what they learn. This means that school 
personnel will be competent in human terms, as citizens in a com- 
plex society, and as professionals challenged to live and work ip- 
many settings and to dononstrate excellence in diverse tasks- -both 
technical and humanistic. 
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6 . What laboratoiT- cl laical exiperiences should be programmed? 
Exacting precision on the nature and processes of teaching will 
make it possible to lead school personnel into full professional 
status., Beginning with a battery of data on each trainee, exten- 
sive interviews by varied professionals, records on mastery of 
performance tasks, the trainer of school personnel will be able 
to develop a prescription for prog;ress for each trainee. Certain 
intellectual tasks will be included, and early in preparation pro- 
grams there will be laboratory experiences coordinated with 
cognitive- type tasks. Timewise the trainee increasingly will have 
more direct, structured experiences, designed to stimulate specMc 

competences in working with students. Increasingly the trainee 
will have experiences which are concrete, which involve big tasks, 
which involve more students. The capstone experience will be an 
internship, where the trainee will become a p>art of a functioning 
team, composed of several persons with differentiated roles and 
responsibilities. After the internship --which may take one or 
more years --the trainee will be licensed to teach on the basis of 
his demonstrated competences. Continued licensure will be depen- 
denton a positive assessment by a licensure committee composed of 
peers, system administrators, collegiate teacher trainers, and 
young and adult citizens. Mastery of competences demonstrated in 
laboratory situations will be an important factor in periodic re- 
views of licensing eligibility. The tools available will include 
microteaching, simulation, game playing, counselling practicums, 
and so forth. 

7 . What kinds of spaces, places, an d l earning tools should be 
ut i 1 lied? Training school per some l~\or^ be a task for many per - 
sons in different kinds of places. Collegiate persomel will con- 
tinue their responsibility for basic instruction, including 
theory, foundations content, and structured and simulated practice. 
On campus and in training centers in nearby and distant communi- 
ties- -and in other lands- -school persomel will be trained in 
specialized spaces such as closed circuit T.V. studios, psychology 
laboratories, speech and health clinics, conmunity centers, and 

so forth. In such places, the persomel will receive specialized 
assistance, and they will work with students. Sometimes special 
equipment will be needed; at other times, general space, a 
community business or agency, or the out-of-doors will be used. 

A mobile classroom- dormitory will be utilized in still other cases. 
In several instances much instruction will be provided by non- 
collegia te persomel, and often there will be teams of different 
kinds of personnel. With new kinds of collaboration, and communi- 
cations and transportation capabilities, there will be no justifi- 
cation for having experiences on campus when they would be more 
effective elsewhere. Likewise, the use of different kinds of 
people in preparation programs will become common, as the total 
society recognizes the imperative of preparing effective persomel. 
By the time school persomel are initially licensed, they will 
feel "at home" in the varied places \Aiere education takes place. 
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More importantly, they will have demonstrated capability to work 
in varied spaces and places. 

8. What provisions should be made for continuous evaluation of 
the product and for continuous regeneration of the preparation 
processes? In times when societal and educational changes will be 
constant and when school personnel will have to grow aill during 
their careers, assessment will be highly visible. Preparation 
p>rograms will have assessment -regenerative provisions built in. 
Computer directed instruction will provide data on what worlcs and 
what changes are needed. Rapid adjustments will be common. Such 
changes will be made on pre- and in-service levels. Assessment 
of personnel will be made on the basis of performance criteria, 
on pre- and in-service levels. Content moiiorization and verbal 
recall will be important where this is part of a performance task, 
but intellectual exercises will be included among many kinds of 
tasks. With sophisticated assessment procedures and information 
analysis, problems and effectiveness of people and progr^s will 
be continuously assessed. Continuous regeneration of programs 
will be feasible. While assessment will be programmed, human 
judgments will prevail in the interpretation and application of 
data. Human perceptions will be broadened by good assessment 
tools iuid techniques. The use of assessment will be a major role 
for school personnel and their trainers. 



Conclusions 



The future's certa tnty is change and challenge. Let me change 
from the impersonal style used to this point to some very personalized 
conclusions about this. Ultimately intellectual experiences should be 
translated into personally meaningful terms, for this is the beginning 
of action to implement the meaning of this paper. 

1. There are very real doubts in my mind concerning the future of our 
democratic way of life. 

Yet, intimations of the future suggest capabilities for making 
democracy more responsive to the needs of people and more successful in 
planning for the use of all resources, knowledge, and processes in the 
service of mankind. 

2. Population concentratiojis may grind individuals into a sense of im- 
potence and undermine their feelings of worth and dignity. 

Yet, concentrations could make it feasible to provide the very 
best services and activities possible. Further, transportation and 
communications capabilities could provide adequate contacts with people 
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and places far removed. Closeness could create a sense of appreciation 
of rich diversities of various groupings of individuals and enrichment, 
without homogenization, from interaction with those who are ’’different.’’ 

3. Biological capabilities may be misused to promote narrow, selfish 
interests . 



Yet, they could be used to overcome limitations which have in 
the past held people down. They could be used to create healthier minds 
and bodies and extend capabilities for enriched perceptions and feelings. 

4. Systems approaches and cybernetics may reduce men to robots without 
a sense of worth, humaneness, justice, or yearning to be free. 

Yet, they could free man to find himself as a unique entity 
recognized for what he rather than what he produces. They could re- 

move material causes of conflict and greed. 

5. Improved capabilities in communications and transportation may stim- 
ulate such mqbility that people cannot feel an adequate sense of stabil- 
ity; such capabilities may stimulate movement of people comparable to 
pawns on a chessboard. 

Yet, they could provide means for enriching and effective 
interaction with peoples everywhere. This could stimulate improvements 
and movement away from pro'vincialism (without destroying meaningful 
diversity) . 

6. Rapid changes in and proliferation of values and objectives may 
create divisiveness which will rend the society into conflicting 
subgroups . 

Yet, the value changes could create a wholescme acceptance 
of continuous movement toward values which are viable for the times. 

They could be directed toward increased humaneness, justice, freedom, 
peace, and honesty in human relations. 

7. Tendencies toward racial, ethnic, class, and national manifestations 
of tribalism may create fears, tension, and conflict as standard conduct 

Yet, a reasonable degree of ’’tribalism” could counteract other 
trends toward pervasive conformity and provide a degree of experimenta- 
tion with and application of differences in values, objectives, process- 
es, and products. Oiit of this could come a rich interaction of peoples 
who have developed reasonable pride grounded in being a part of a 
distinguiishable, supportive ’’tribe.” 

8. Education may be reduced to indoctrination, prescribed skill devel- 
opment, induced "satisfaction,” and routinized searches for pleasure 
and comfort. 
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Yet, it could become individualized, relevant, and enriched by 
tools of technology and a worldwide resource of peoi)le, places, and 
things. There could be a lifelong gi’owth in knowledge, insights, and 
competences for all humans. There could be a satisfying mix of that 
which humanizes and that which facilitates effective, competent citizen- 
ship. 

9. School personnel preparation programs may become prescribed exercis- 
es in information mastery, skills development, attitude change, and 
competency development at rigid performance levels. School personnel 
may become prepared to use largely teacher -proof materials and tools, 
prescribed by an excessively small, selfish elite not responsible to 
the general populace. 

Yet, it would be possible to prepare school personnel capable 
of using the right mix of content, materials, equipment, spaces, and 
places to help children and youth to attain their uniqueness and com- 
petence to live democratically in a most complex world. 

Futurism should not become fatalistic. Projections should not 
become self-fulfilling prophecies. Futurism should be used to react to 
change in the context of values and processes compatible with democracy. 
Such a tool should be used, along with the increasingly wide array of 
intellectual and technological tools, to move man toward his self- identi- 
fied destinies. 

The future is not in itself fearsome. To those idio have 
vision, will, perseverance, and developed competence, the future is a 
challenge of great magnitude. The task is to create in social endeavors 
the kind of sturdy erectness of spirit man has found in climbing Mt. 
Everest, stepping forth on the moon, or rebuilding after disaster. He 
must learn to walk with erect spirit, mind, and body among his neighbors 
--when he effectively forges human and natural resources to serve each 
man and help him create his uniqueness through the tools which he has 
learned to use in the places of learning . Is this not what the future 
is all about? 
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